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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes, 


SOME LAMB JOTTINGS. 

Now that Canon Ainger’s great edition has 
been completed, and judgment has been given 
in the Quarterly, cesheae an oaten pipe may 
be allowed to interlude. 

The critic pronounces the edition “ prac- 
tically final.” Alas! in this matter there 
seems no such thing as finality. Canon 
Ainger’s latest edition gives 446 letters, but 
there are at least 570 in print whose chrono- 
logical order may be fixed with some approach 
to certainty. However unimportant some of 
the omitted letters may be as literature, they 
all have their value as biographical material. 
The addition of a list of published letters 
which it was not practicable to include in 
this edition would have been a great assist- 
ance to students. 

The only complaint the Quarterly makes is 
the truncated condition of the notes on the 
‘Dramatic Specimens.’ For this the editor 
could easily defend himself. To a rather 
excessive distrust of Lamb’s veracity I have 
previously called attention in your columns 
(ante, p. 85). May I venture to add two 
minor points? The great difference between 
the type of the author’s text and that of his 


quotations exaggerates a grievance which at 
least al] readers of advanced age must feel 
| too common ; and the reproduction of the old 
sub-titles of the volumes from the previous 
editions in fewer volumes detracts from the 
| general effect. Why label a volume “ Mrs. 
Leicester’s School, &c.,” when it contains no 
ue of that work? And in a ‘Life and 
Vorks’ why should the Life be labelled 
‘Charles Lamb’ because a volume of bio- 
graphy in a totally different series bore that 
title! 

A matter more important from the editorial 
point of view is the chronological arrange- 
ment of the letters. The (Quarterly critic 
gives proper credit for the care taken to 
weave in the documents formerly relegated 
by necessity to the notes. (In the alteration 
ot the notes some slips occur, however.) But 
there is still evidence that a faithful under- 
strapper might have been useful. It can only 
be due to a Homeric nod that the Canon 
places Letter No. 376 (to Elton) in 1829, when 
it is dated from the India House, which Lamb 
left in 1825. In placing No. 37 (to R. Lloyd) 
in 1798 he follows Mr. Lucas, from whose 
‘Charles Lamb and the Lloyds’ it is reprinted. 
But the reference to Lamb’s parents as both 
dead proves that it must be subsequent to 
April, 1799, when John Lamb the elder was 
buried. When Lainb writes to Howard Payne 
(No. 221), “ I saw it [‘ Ali Pacha’] last night— 
the third night,” it is easy to see by the 
theatrical advertisements in the 7'mes that 
he must be writing on 23 October, 1822, not 
“November,” as printed. The arrangement 
of other letters to Howard Payne, and of some 
of those to the Lloyds, requires reconsidera- 
tion, and will, it may be hoped, receive it 
before Mr. Lucas publishes his intended 
combination of Life and Letters (see 
Atheneum, 25 March, 1899). The first pair of 
letters to Manning (Nos. 51 and 52) suffer 
seriously by being transposed. So do Nos. 17 
and 18 to Coleridge, where “last night’s 
epistle”” must be looked for after, instead of 
before, No. 17. There are other instances, 
which I do not mention, as the evidence is 
internal, and might be disputed. 

Wherever Lamb annotates his own letters 
(as he sometimes does), his notes fail to appear 
in this edition, as they failed in that of 1888, 
See, for instance, No. 80 to Manning. 

As to omitted letters, one cannot but 
wonder why that of 17 December, 1799, to 
Robert Lloyd, given in ‘Charles Lamb and 
the Lloyds’ (pp. 106-109), has been left out. 
The omission of others printed there which 
are mere bundles of verbal comment, wrung 
out to order and unintelligible without the 
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text criticized, is easy to understand. Could 
not the letter to Recker, printed in his 
‘Autobiography’ (1877, p. 281), have been 
included? All editors leave it out, but it has 


a special interest, as bearing on the com- | 


promise of the dispute with Taylor about 
the ‘ Last Essays of Elia.’ 

To offer something besides comment which 
may appear rather ungrateful, perhaps I 
may add three items which I believe to be 
new to editors. 

Canon Ainger says Lamb’s employment at 
the South Sea House, which gave us the 
delicious opening Essay of Elia, was “at 
some date unfixed,” and “we are ignorant as 
to the duties and emoluments of his situa- 
tion” (vol. viii. p. 27). Now in a small ex- 
hibit of documents illustrative of the great 
Bubble, preserved in the Albert Museum at 
Exeter, | found the following :— 

Rect 8 feb’. 1792 of the Honble South Sea 
Company by the hands of their Secretary Twelve 
younds ls. 6/. for 23 weeks attendance in the 
ixaminers Office 

£12:1:6 
Only the signature is in Lamb’s handwriting. 


Cras. Lams. 


This gives us the department in which Lamb | 


was employed (the Examiner’s), his salary 
(10s. 6d. a week—paid half-yearly it seems, 
an appalling idea to extra clerks of these 
degenerate days), and the date of part at 
least of his term. 

In Hone’s ‘Every-day Book’ is a letter 
called forth by a communication of the editor 
on ‘Mad Dogs.’ It is under date of 14 July 
in the first volume (my text is Tegg’s reprint). 
It is undoubtedly Lamb’s, and may be com- 
pared with the letter of September, 1827 
(? the month), to Patmore (No. 330 in Canon 
Ainger’s last edition). Hone, not having the 
fear of Christopher North before his eyes, 
had dared to pronounce (3 July) that “ Dogs 
are wholly useless in towns. Exterminate 
them.” Lamb’s tender heart could not stand 
this, and under the mask of “Pompey” he 
pleads for mercy. A reference to Hone's 
treatment of “mad dogs” may be found in 
Lamb’s letter to him dated 25 July, 1826 (it 
should be 1825), No. 304, but this gives no 
clue to his own protest. 

In the Atheneum for 13 April, 1833, is 
another very characteristic uncollected piece, 
unsigned, but unmistakably Lamb’s—a review 
(or puff) of Moxon’s ‘Sonnets.’ It is worth 
notice, slight as it is, if only for the remarks 
on publishers. He compliments Moxon on 
“integrity above his avocation”! The im- 


plied assumption that a publisher is to be 
deemed a rogue until he prove the contrary 
may be respectfully recommended to Sir 


| Walter Besant. To students of Lamb it 
| presents itself as apparently that very rare 
| thing in his writings, a piece of unconscious 
| humour. 

I am tempted to ask space lastly for a 
uotation from one of Southey’s letters. 
| Writing to his daughter on 17 May, 1824, an 
| account of some jest with Mrs. Coleridge, he 
| describes the expression of her face thus :— 


“First, then, it was an expression of dolorous 
alarm, such as Le Brun ought to have painted: but 
such as Manning never could have equalled, when, 
while Mrs. Lloyd was keeping her room in child- 
bed, he and Charles Lamb sate drinking punch in 
the room below till 3 in the morning—Manning 
acting Le Brun’s passions (punchified at the time), 
and Charles pol (punchitied also) roaring aloud 
and swearing, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
that it required more genius than even Shake- 
speare possessed to personate them so well; Charles 
Lloyd the while (not punchified) praying and en- 
treating them to go to bed, and not disturb his 
| wife by the uproar they were making.”—‘ Selec- 
tions from the Letters of Robert Southey,’ 1856, iii. 


There is a genuine glimpse of Charles 
Lamb by punch-light! It affords a very 
|interesting illustration of the letter to 
Manning of 28 December, 1799 (No. 51), 
which has not, I think, been hitherto noticed. 
The scene is one among many proofs that 
the supposition of a want of sympathy 
| between the temperaments of the two friends 
is quite unfounded (see Canon Ainger, 
vol. viii. 64; Mr. Carew Hazlitt in Bohn’s 
edition of the ‘ Letters,’ i. 223). The Quarterly 
critic alludes to their intimacy as likely to 
receive new illustration, and it is to be hoped 
he is right, for the friendship with Manning 
| is quite exceptional in some respects. I may 
jadd that the ‘Collection of Jests translated 
| from the Chinese,’ attributed to Manning in 
the announcement to which the Quarterly 
evidently refers (Atheneum, 24 February), 
are pretty sure to be those alluded to 
in Lamb’s letters to Charles Ollier, which 
editors have been content to assign specu- 
latively to Hood or to Lamb himself, though 
a reference to the New Monthly Magazine 
would have proved both alternatives out of 
the question. 

The extract from Southey has a further 
interest of a very tempting, if rather un- 
certain kind. It seems to imply Southey’s 
personal presence at the scene. Was there 
a sort of Round Table set at Cambridge on 
that memorable occasion, where Coleridge, 
Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb met to adjust 
their differences? See the remark in Lamb’s 
letter to Manning of 28 December, i799 
(No. 51), “I have not seen Coleridge since.” 
And what has become of the mass of corre- 
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spondence with Lamb and Lloyd under 
which Coleridge groaned in his letter to 
Southey of 15 October, 1799 (‘Letters of 
S. T. Coleridge,’ 1895, i. 307)? “Final,” Mr. 
Quarterly ? Not yet ! J. A. RuTTER. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 346.) 

LETTER 2,285(Cunningham’sedition, vol. viii. 
p. 441), addressed to the Rev. William Mason, is 
dated both by Mitford (in the ‘Correspondence 
of Walpole and Mason,’ vol. ii. p. 359) and by 
Cunningham 3 Dec., 1783. It appears, how- 
ever, that this was either a slip of the pen 
on Walpole’s part, or a copyist’s or printer's 
error, and that the date should be 30 Dec. 
The letter was evidently written in reply to 
one from Mason of 25 Dec., 1783 (‘Corre- 
spondence of Walpole and Mason,’ vol. ii. 

. 362). This is clearly shown by the follow- | 
ing parallel passages :— 
Mason’s letter of 25 Dec. Walpole’s letter. 

**T remember when the “Chaos, you say, is 
Coalition was first pro- come again; yes truly; 
mulged I began a letter and Pope might add: 
to you with ‘Chaos is ‘Joy to great Chaos! let 
come again,” but now... Division reign !’” 

will content myself 
with merely wishing you 
a Merry Christmas which 
1 should wish to enjoy 
myself if a teazing tooth- 
ache would suffer me to 
do so.” 

“TI was really serious “T now come to the 
when I told you I was pleasantest part of your 
writing a tragedy......my ay your Tragedy. 
story is an Indian one rejoice that you are in 
satel and what would pro- earnest, and shall detest 
bably appear too horrid your toothache or any 
on the stage.” associable twitches still 

more if they interrupt 
the completion. Don’t 
make it too horrid 
neither, that it may be 
licensed at Athens.” 
“Chaos” mentioned in both letters is the 
confusion occasioned by the dismissal of the 
Coalition Ministry on 19 Dec., 1783, a further 
proof that Walpole’s letter was not written 
on 3 Dec., when that event had not taken 
lace. The letter should be placed between 
Nos. 2,289 and 2,290 in vol. viii. of Cunning- 
ham’s edition. 

Letter 2,317 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. viii. 
p. 495), addressed to Hon. H. 8. Conway, and 
dated 14 Aug., 1784, was first published in 
vol. v. of Horace Walpole’s ‘Works’ (ito. 
edition, 1798). The names of two of the per- 
sons mentioned in that letter were left blank 
in that edition, as follows: “ Lady has 


lost all her liveries and her temper, and Lady | 


—— has cried her eyes out on losing a lurch 
and almost her wig.” The letter was reprinted 
in Wright’s collected edition of 1840 (vol. vi. 

. 224), when these blanks were filled up as 
“Lady Browne has lost,” &ec., and 
“ Lady Blandford has cried,” &c. These names 
reappear in Cunningham's edition. The name 
“ Blandford,” at any rate, cannot be correct, 
| There was no Lady Blandford in 1784. The 
| last bearer of the title previous to that date 
was Maria de Yonge, Marchioness of Bland- 
ford, relict of the grandson of the great Duke 
of Marlborough, and widow of Sir William 
Windham. She was for many years a country 
neighbour of Horace Walpole, who mentions 
her as one of the knot of dowagers with whom 
he passed so much time in later years. She 
died in September, 1779, five years before the 
date of this letter. In his letter to Lord 
Hailes of 10 Feb., 1781 (Cunningham’s edition, 
vol. viii. p. 5), Walpole writes: “I may add, 
that latterly I lived in great intimacy with 
the Marchioness of Blandford...... who died 
but a year and a half ago at Sheene, here in 
my neighbourhood.” 

It is impossible that Horace Walpole should 
have mentioned Lady Blandford as still living 
in 1784. On the other hand, the allusion ex- 
actly fits Lady Margaret Compton (daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Northampton), who died 
unmarried in 1786, at the age of eighty-three, 
two years after the date of this letter. Lady 
Margaret’s wig, her fondness for gambling, 
and her proneness to tears when luck was 
against her, are all mentioned by Lady Mary 
Coke in her ‘Journal.’ Lady Mary on one 
occasion writes, “ We played at Lu and I won 
fourteen guineas. Lady Margaret Compton 
lost forty. Lady Ailesbury said she cry’d, 
but I did not see it” (vol. ii. p. 213). Again, 
referring to the wig, which seems to have been 
a favourite topic with Lady Margaret’s con- 
temporaries, Lady Mary writes, “ I wish Lady 
Margaret Compton would wear a_ better 
wig. I never saw such a one, excepting 
upon a stick to frighten away birds” (vol. ii. 
p. 203). 

Without inspection of the original letter it 
is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion. 
It seems, however, probable that the second 
lady was Lady Margaret Compton ; it cer- 
tainly could not have been Lady Blandford. 

I may add that there is no doubt about the 
date of the letter, because of the reference to 
the Spanish expedition against Algiers, which 
took place in the summer of 1784. 

Letter 2,342 (Cunningham’s edition, vol. 
viii. p. 537), addressed to the Countess of 
Ossory, and dated “16 Jan., 1785,” is mis- 
placed, It evidently belongs to January, 1786. 
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This is apparent from the following considera- 
tions :— 

1. Horace Walpole writes, “I have not 
ventured to see Mrs. Jordan, nor to skate in 
Hyde Park.” Mrs. Jordan first appeared in 
London on 18 Oct., 1785. Walpole coald not, 
therefore, speak of going to see her act in the 
previous January. 

Walpole’s mention of skating in Hyde 
Park points to severe weather. The un- 
usual severity of the beginning of the year 
1786 is mentioned in the ‘Annual Register’ 
for that year. The ‘Chronicle’ (p. 193) be- 
gins as follows: “1 Jan. Accounts re- 
ceived from all quarters, of the effects of 
the weather, at the beginning of the new 
year, are dreadful; thunder, lightning, in- 
tense frost, and deep snow, characterize the 
commencement of the present year.” On the 
other hand, January, 1785, was unusually mild, 
as appears from the following entry in Gilbert 
White’s ‘Summary of the Weather,’ printed 
at the end of the ‘Natural History of 
Selborne’: “1785. A thaw began on the 
2d January, and rainy weather, with wind, 
continued to January 28.” 

2. Walpole mentions a cardinal as being 
“abandoned by bishops and clergy, and left 
to the civil power.” The reference is to the 
Cardinal de Rohan, who was arrested in 
August, 1785, for complicity in the affair of 
the diamond necklace. As this fraud was 
committed in February, 1785, and was not 
exposed till six months later, Walpole 
could not have referred to it in the previous 
January. 


ANTIQUITY OF COLLEGE GARDENS AT 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

A COLLEGE garden in either university is 
generally far older even than the foundation 
to which it at present belongs. At Oxford, 
for instance, the beautiful walks and meadows 
of Christ Church anciently formed the de- 
mesne of St. Frideswide’s Priory —occupied 
successively by nuns, secular canons, and 
regular canons of the Order of St. Austin— 
the church of which has been both a 
college chapel since 1524 and cathedral of 
the diocese since 1546. Already in 1497 
Bishop Alcock of Ely, in which diocese Cam- 
bridge lies, had converted the church of 
St Rhadegund’s Nunnery into a chapel for 
the use of his new foundation, Jesus College, 
at the younger university. 

Again at Oxford, the Austin Friars dwelt 
upon the present site of Wadham, where the 
college garden, the more extensive grounds 
of the Warden, and, possibly, the peculiar 
character of the tracery in the seventeenth- 
century chapel windows—reminiscent of a 
style in vogue at least a hundred years 
earlier—are all memorials of a former régime ; 
while at Cambridge their place of residence 
is now represented by the buildings and 
grounds of the new university museums, 
which have in their turn usurped the place 
of the old botanical gardens. At the latter 
university also the Carmelites or White 
Friars occupied a site between Queens’ and 
King’s colleges; the Dominicans or Black 
Friars dwelt where now stands Emmanuel ; 
the Franciscans or Grey Friars where we see 


3. “General Burgoyne’s ‘ Heiress,’ I hear, 
succeeded extremely well.” This comedy was | 
first performed on 14 Jan., 1786, two days | 
before the actual date of this letter. 

4. Finally, Horace Walpole mentions the 
deaths of Lady Brudenell and Lord Dacre. 
Anne Legge, wife of James, first Baron 
Brudenell of Deene (afterwards fifth Earl 
of Cardigan), died on 12 Jan.,1786. Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, seventeenth Baron Dacre, 
died on 13 Jan., 1786. 

These facts prove that this letter was 
written in 1786, not in 1785. It is un- 
necessary to assume that the present date 
(16 Jan., 1785) was a mistake of the printers. 
The new year had so recently begun that 
Horace Walpole (as in other cases) no doubt 
wrote the date of the previous year in- 
advertently. 

This letter should therefore be placed 
between Nos. 2,381 and 2,382 in vol. ix. of 
Cunningham’s edition. 


HeLen | 


Sidney Sussex at the present day ; the Friars 
of the Penitence of Jesus Christ, commonly 
called Friars of the Sack, lived probably on 
the piece of ground now partly soveed by 
the Fitzwilliam Museum ; the White Canons 
are supposed to have owned a house where now 
stand Addenbrooke’s Hospital and grounds ; 
and the Lady Margaret's great college of 
St. John the Evangelist superseded the 
hospital of St. John for Austin Friars, pre- 
cisely in the same manner as Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, took the place of the ancient 
hospital of St. John the Baptist. 

At Oxford the magnificent buildings and 
gardens of the White, Black, and Grey Friars 
have entirely perished. Edward II. gave the 
royal manor of Beaumont to the Oxford Car- 
melites in gratitude to Our Lady for his 
escape from the Scots in 1314 ; yet nothing 
now remains but a somewhat dreary street 
to remind one of the religious house, anciently 
a palace, wherein was born Richard Ceeur-de- 
Lion, king and troubadour. The Dominicans 


(To be continued.) | dwelt without, and the Franciscans imme- 
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diately within, the southern wall of the town, 
the latter having absorbed the humbler de- 
mesne of the extinct Penitentiary Friars, 
whose garden, in name at least, still survives 
as Paradise Square. Within the Franciscan 
cemetery was buried all that was mortal of 
Friar Roger Bacon. 

At the same university the beautiful 
meadows and gardens of Worcester College 
were, until the dissolution of the monasteries, | 
the weperts of the monks of Gloucester and 


other Benedictine houses ; the classic grounds 
of Trinity belonged in like manner to the 
Benedictine monks of Durham ; the famous | 
grove of St. John’s was enjoyed by Ber- | 
nardine monks; and the compact territory | 
of the Oxford Union Society harboured the | 
Benedictines of St. Mary’s College, almost 
the only record of which—besides memories 
of Erasmus’s visit to the learned Prior Char- 
nock, and of its later degradation into the | 
city Bridewell—is the roof of Brasenose 
Chapel, removed, according to tradition, from 
the chapel of the former college at the | 
dissolution. There remain the gardens of | 
Merton and Corpus Christi, through which 
a private walk was made during the siege 
of Oxford, in order that Charles I. might 
pass from Christ Church to visit his queen 
at Merton; those of New College, which 
consisted anciently of a piece of waste land 
used as a plague pit, together with a lane 
running immediately within Henry IIL’s 
town wall, still kept in repair by the college ; 
those of Exeter, with their great fig trees, | 
which took the place of some of the earliest 
college buildings ; and finally the Physick or 
Botanical Garden, the earliest of its kind 
in the kingdom, being founded in 1632 by 
Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, who gave 
five acres on the Cherwell, part of which 
property had served as the local burial- 
ground for the Jews, until their wholesale 
expulsion from England by Edward IL. 
A. R. Bay ey. 

THe TRANSLITERATION OF Two Foreicn 
Names.—In the newspapers there are just 
now two frequent misspellings which should 
not be allowed to pass without protest, as 
they may lead to mispronunciations. The 
first is the South African name Louren¢o 
Marquez, which often appears as Lourenco 
Marquez, owing either to carelessness or to 
a defective fount. In the latter case it would 
be better to print Lourenzo than Lourenco, 
as the first approximates more nearly to the 
proper sound than the second. The cedilla is 
intended to signify that of the two sounds of 
¢, the sibilant, and not the 4, sound is in- 


tended. The subscript cedilla is really a 
little z, as we see from the Italian word 
zediglia, which is derived from the Low Latin 
diminutive zeticu/a, from zeta. The other 
misspelling is when the name of the German 
statesman von Biilow is printed von Bulow. 
Here i stands for the diphthong we, the 
superscript dots being originally only un, 
a curtailed form of the German script e, 
which resembles our x. If the fount does 
not possess # it would be better to print 
Buelow than Bulow, which sets the teeth on 
edge as much as if the authorship of ‘ Faust’ 
were attributed to a wholly imaginary per- 
sonage called Gothe or even Goth, or as if the 
names of schylus, Cesar, Pheenician, 
or Pheebe were spelt Asop, Aschylus, Casar, 
Phonician, or Phobe. Such misspelling leads 
to mispronunciation, as in the case of the 
late Prof. Max Miller, who, owing to his 
name being commonly misprinted, 1s often 
Muller instead of Miller, which is 
nearer to the correct sound. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


OF CHRISTMAS (continued 


9 iv. 515) :— 


“The oblation of poultrey at Christmas is men- 
tioned in Doomsday.”—Stillingfleet, ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Cases,’ 1698, p. 253. 

“Who would have thought to have seen in Eng- 
land, the churches shut and the shops open on 
Christmas day ?”—Howell’s ‘ Letters,’ quot. in 
Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ 1812, vol. i. pref. p. xxxv. 

Hezekiah Woodward, ‘The al Day the 
Saints’ Day, Christmas an Idol-Day,’ London, 1648 
(‘D.N.B.,’ Lxii. 423 b). 

‘Christ’s Nativity’ in Henry Vaughan’s ‘Silex 
Scintillans,’ 1650 (ed. 1900, pp. 65-7), concluding :— 
Alas, my God! Thy birth now here 

Must not be numbred in the year. 

1653, November. ‘‘ Order for a bill to take away 
holy-days, and days not judicial.” 

1654, December 25. ‘*The House sate though it 
was Christmas-Day, and proceeded in their debates 
touching the government.”—Whitelocke’s ‘ Memo- 
rials,’ 1682, pp. 549, 592. 

William Bray, ‘Observations on the Christmas 
Diversions formerly given by the Lord of Misrule, 
from papers at Losely,’ in Archwologia, vol. xviii 

1816). 
‘Christmastide in Old England’ in the Church 
Times, 22 December, 1899, p. 757. 
W. C. B. 


“ Pensgroso.” (See 7S, viii. 326.)—In the 
review of ‘The Cinque Ports’ (ante, p. 459) I 


regret to read, “ penseroso, if we may repeat 

| Milton’s misspelling of the word.” At the 

labove reference | showed that Milton’s 

| spelling was accurate, and that Mark Patti- 

ison had thought otherwise through neglect- 

jing to observe the difference between the 
Italian of to-day and that of Milton’s time. 
W. H. Davin, 
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“Grupce”: “To Grupce.”—This word has 
now a somewhat different meaning as a verb 
and as a substantive. “To grudge or be- 
grudge a person anything” is either to give 
it unwillingly or be displeased at seeing it 
bestowed by some one else. But the original 
signification was to murmur or complain, and 
in this sense it is used in Ps, lix. 15, although 
the Hebrew word seems rather to mean “ stay 
or pass the night,” as a marginal rendering in 
the A.V. gives it. But in James v. 9 the 
Greek word evidently means “murmur,” and 
no doubt “ grudge” was intended to be taken 
in that sense in the A.V., which also gives a 
marginal note “groan or grieve not.” In 
view, however, of the alteration in the mean- 
ing of the word “ grudge,” the Revisers have 
here substituted “murmur,” as they have also 
done (“murmuring ” instead of “ grudging”) 
in 1 Pet. iv. 9, where the alteration is specially 
desirable because the word “grudging” in 
the A.V. seems to make good sense (but not 
the proper sense) in its present meaning. 

The case is different with “ grudge” as asub- 
stantive, which has not altered its meaning. 
To have or bear a grudge against any one is 


to have a quarrel or retain an_ill-feeling | 


towards him, and in this sense it is asserted 
of Herodias in the marginal rendering (“an 
inward grudge”) A.V. of Mark vi. 19; the text 
has “quarrel,” but the Revisers substitute 
“set herself against him.” It is worth notice 
that Cruden enters this place under both 
“ grudge” and “quarrel.” In Lev. xix. 18 the 
A.V. has “bear any grudge,” which gives 
the sense well, though the Hebrew has 
simply the verb “retain” with “ill-feeling ” 
understood. 

“To grudge” seems to have altered its 
meaning before the time of Dryden, who uses 
it in the modern sense. W Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


‘Orton oF Current Parases.’— Under 
this heading the Westminster Gazette of 
24 November published the following :— 

“ The origin of certain phrases which have passed 
into the language is never without interest. Here 
are two, for instance, of which the authorship has 
never been known. The Queen was first 
‘Empress of India’ in an official document put forth 
to the natives of the Malay States by Sir Andrew 
Clarke, Governor of the Straits Settlements, in 
1872. The same gallant officer coined and used for 
the first time the phrase ‘the living wage’ in a 
speech which he made when contesting Chatham in 


One would like a little more chapter and 
verse in support of these contentions. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in 1876, referred in Parliament 
to ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ as an authority for 


called | 


was this first done? And in the early 
eighties an Irish judge, dealing with a land 
case, spoke of the necessity for a tenant's rent 
being only such as would enable him to 
“live and thrive,” which was an anticipation 
in idea of the “living wage.” PoLiTIcraN. 


“ ENGLISH-SPEAKING.”—Along in the seven- 

ties, or a little earlier, when occasions called 
for frequent expression of an idea which, 
/owing to circumstances of recent emergence, 
had attracted special notice, this combina- 
tion, now so widely current, began to suggest 
itself, as being often preferable to a circum- 
locution. Who it was that then led the way 
in bringing it forward we should inquire in 
vain ; and to many a writer, very probably, 
it appeared, when he first used it, as a ven- 
ture of his own. Like the substantives 
abandonment and pervert, for instance, it was, 
however, perhaps unconsciously, a revival of 
a vocable which, originally proposed when 
no special need for it was recognized, came in 
time, under altered conditions, to be found 
acceptable. That it occurred, even at a date 
when living septuagenarians had not yet 
seen the light, to an author with whom the 
devising of compounds was a hobby, will 
surprise no one that is acquainted with his 
| pages :— 

“* Thence was created the necessity of employing 
| these so little trustworthy trustees, not only as 
|} assistants and advocates, but even as interpreters 
| between the English-speaking parties and the 
| French-speaking judges.”"—Jeremy Bentham, ‘ Jus- 

tice and Codification Petitions ’ (1829), ‘ Abridged 


Petition for Justice,’ p. 6. 
F. H. 
Marlesford. 
“Sonties.” — This form, occurring in 


‘Merch. Ven.,’ LI. ii. 47, has never been fully 
explained. Old Gobbo here takes occasion 
to swear “by God's sonties.”. Mr. Wright 
suggests either saznfs or sanctity ; Dr. Schmidt 
suggests F. santé or sanctity. A little re- 
flexion will soon settle the matter. 

It can hardly be from saints, because that 
word was too common to be corrupted ; nor 
from santé, because that affords no true 
sense. All that remains is simply to inquire 
for the O.F. form of sanctity. 

The forms were numerous, and are given 


| by Godefroy, s.v. saintee, which is the form 


we want. And Littré, s.v. sainteté, says: 
“Tl se dit par excellence en parlant de 
| Dieu.” In fact, the oath “by the sanctity 


of God” is exactly parallel to that of “ by 
the dignity of God’; and both were cor- 


‘rupted (as oaths are often purposely cor- 
; /rupted or disguised) in a similar way, viz., 
styling the Queen “ Empress of India.” When | by adding a plural ending, like that seen in 


* 
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zound-s, ’snail-s, and many more. Hence, 
just as the latter became ’s dains, so the 
former probably became santies. The change 
to sonties is due to the confusion between 
O.F. saintee, sanctity, and sa/ntee, variant of 
santé, health, the latter being much the 
commoner word. There is nothing left to 
explain. Water W. SKEAT. 


“ AccrepiIT..”—Within the last fifty years, 
or thereabouts, the verb credit, in the book- 
keeping credit...to, credit...with, has ceased 
to be exclusively technical, and, in popular 
phraseology, accredit threatens to become 
established as a synonym of it. 7'o accredit 
...with is admitted into the Oxford dictionary, 
and, though unsupported by any but in- 
different authority, without note of dis- 
ae, To accredit...to, not recorded 
there, seems to belong, as yet, to the other 
side of the Atlantic. In American news- 
papers we meet with it constantly. In one 
such occurs : “1 blame him alone for all that 
has been accredited to me.” Two other 
relevant quotations here follow :— 

“To the fanatical hordes of Islam......is to be 
accredited the extinction of the Mystic Orgies of 
the East.”—Alexander Wilder, in R. P. Knight’s 
‘Symbolical Language,’ &c. (New York, 1876), 
p. Xxvii. 

“The introduction of the name Columbia] as a 
poetic title for the United States is to be accredited 
to Dr. Timothy Dwight, afterwards President of 
Yale College.”—M. C. L., New York, in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
7 April, p. 272. 

F. H. 


Marlesford. 


Tue Pepicree.—The following is 
clipped from TJ'rewman’s Exeter Flying Post 
for 20 Oct. The newspaper in question has 
appeared regularly ever since its first pub- 
lication in A.D. 1763, and is known affection- 
ately amongst its admirers as “the Old 
Flyer ”:— 


“*It may not be generally known that the Buller | 


family was not originally a Devonshire one, but 
came from Liskeard, in Cornwall. About 1730 
James Buller married the only daughter and heiress 
of Willam Gould, of Downes, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Quicke, of Newton St. Cyres. The Gould 
family had been in considerable repute in Exeter 
and Seaborough, Dorset, since 1434. Moses Gould, 
father of the William Gould mentioned. married 
Susannah, daughter of John Kelland, of Painsford, 
for many years M.P. for Totnes. Her sister Bridget 
married Hugh Stafford, of Pynes, whose father, 
Hugh Stafford, had married Lucy Courtenay, of 
Powderham, whose sister had married William 
Walrond, of Bradfield. The Earl of Iddesleigh, 
Lord Northcote of Exeter, and Sir Redvers Buller 
are therefore descended from the same ancestors of 
Gould and Kelland. The junior branch of the 
Buller family was represented by the late Judge 


near Brixham, by marriage with the Yarde family, 
and assumed the additional name of ‘ Yarde.’ The 
late Sir J. Yarde Buller, who for a considerable 
period represented South Devon, was created Baron 
Churston in 1858; he died in 1871. The late Mr. 
John Francis Buller, of Morval, who in the opinion 
of the Heralds’ College was the head of the Buller 
family, bequeathed Morval to his sisters, Mrs. 
Henry Hawkins Tremayne, of Exeter, and the 
Dowager Lady Duckworth, now of Knightleys, 
Exeter.” 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


De QuINCEY AND THE Story oF ‘ ALADDIN.’ 
—In his account of the juvenile literature 
read in the company of his sister Elizabeth, 
De Quincey mentions the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
“Mrs. Barbauld,” he says, “ having occasion in 
the days of her glory to speak of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ insisted on ‘ Aladdin,’ and secondly 
on ‘Sindbad, as the two jewels of the collec- 
tion.” This expression of critical opinion 
appears in ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces,’ in prose, by 
J.and A. L. Aikin (second edition, 1785, p. 126). 
In the essay ‘On the Pleasure derived from 
Objects of Terror’—an essay which precedes 
the admirable fragment of ‘Sir Bertrand ’— 
we read : “In the ‘Arabian Nights’ are many 
most striking examples of the terrible joined 
with the marvellous: the story of Aladdin 
and the travels of Sinbad [sic] are particularly 
excellent.” Such was the apparently obvious 
remark that gave umbrage to the quick- 
witted children. It is surely an evidence of 
the remarkable tenacity of De Quincey’s 
memory that this sentence should have re- 
mained in his mind from the childish days in 
which he read it to the middle age in which 
he wrote his ‘ Autobiographical Sketches.’ He 
proceeds to analyze the story of the impri- 
soned lamp, which can only be released from its 
subterranean dungeon by “the hands of an 
innocent child.” The child must have a 
“special horoscope,” or a “peculiar destiny 
written in his constitution.” To find him the 
magician “applies his ear to the earth; he 
listens to the innumerable sounds of footsteps 
that at the moment of his experiment are 
tormenting the surface of the globe; and 
amongst them all, at a distance of 6,000 miles, 


| playing in the streets of Bagdad, he distin- 


guishes the peculiar steps of the child 
Aladdin.” On this De Quincey enlarges in a 
remarkable and highly characteristic passage. 

Now the curious circumstance is that this 
incident, described with all De Quincey’s 
wealth of diction, does not occur in ‘Aladdin.’ 
The first African magician meets the boy in 
the street :— 

Whether this magician, who was well skilled in 


Yarde Buller. They acquired the estate of Lupton, | physiognomy, had remarked in the countenance of 
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Aladdin the signs of such a disposition as was best 
adapted to the purpose for which he had under- 
taken so long a journey or not is uncertain.” 
And when years afterwards it occurs to 
the magician to inquire as to the exact 
manner of the supposed death of Aladdin, he 
takes out a square-covered box used in the 
“science of geomancy.” He smoothes the 
sand with which it is filled, arrays the points, 
draws a figure and forms a horoscope, and 
learns that Aladdin lives and prospers. And 
the younger brother of the African magician 
employs the same method. Nothing like the 
incident which De Quincey describes is to be 
found in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ so far as 
[can remember. The only English version 
then available was the one based on the 
French of Galland. It has been thought 
that Galland invented the story of ‘ Aladdin,’ 
but the Arabic text has been discovered, and 
translated by Mr. John Payne, who in one 
of the notes gives an elaborate and interest- 
ing description of the geomantical method. 
The unsolved problem is this:—Did De 
Quincey read the incident in some other fairy 
tale, or did the precocious brother and sister, 
perhaps misunderstanding the text before 
them, evolve from their childish imagination 
this striking figure of the magician able to 
discriminate each one of the myriad footsteps 
that daily and hourly fall upon the earth? 
Wittiam E. A. Axon, 
Manchester. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Crying ‘ NoOTCHELL.’”—“ To cry ‘notchell,’ 
or ‘natchell,’” is to give notice that a certain 
person or persons will not pay the debts of 
another person. It is commonly used of a 
husband advertising that he will not be 
responsible for debts contracted by his wife. 
The expression is recorded only in Lancashire 
and Cheshire glossaries. Is it used else- 
where? What is the etymology of “not- 
chell "? Ihave read the article in Davies's 
‘Sup lementary English Glossary,’  s.v. 

Nochell. A. L. Mayuew. 


CHAIN - MAIL REINTRODUCED INTO THE 


British Army.—During the last few months | 


I have noticed that the shoulders of troopers 
in, [ think, more than one cavalry regiment 
were protected by pieces of iron chain-mail. 
Would some one kindly give the exact date 


duced into the British army, and say if it has 
been used in South Africa? C. Desosco. 


or Lines Wantep.—I have 
exhausted my resources, including the help 
of a very intelligent librarian, in endeavour- 
ing to trace the authorship of the following 
lines :— 

United States, your banner wears 
Two emblems: one of fame, 
The other one, alas! it bears 
The token of your shame. 
Tis true your constellation types 
White freedom by its stars ; 
But what’s the meaning of the stripes? 
They are your negroes’ scars. 
Can you or any of your readers solve the 
puzzle? Ionly know that the passage was 
given as a dictation exercise about a — 
of a century since. There may possibly be a 
verbal error or two—not more, as it is repro- 
duced from memory by one on whose youth- 
ful mind the lines made a great —s 


Mite Enp Gate Porrery.—During some 
recent excavations in Bristol a small, glazed 
stoneware, oval barrel-shaped vessel was dis- 
covered some 10 feet below the level. At 
one end of this miniature barrel, just above 
the outlet, the following name and address 
occur, in three lines, in script characters : 
“Sinclair | Mile End | Gate.” I imagine the 
address refers to London (as there is no such 
spot locally), and I shall be glad if some 
reader can answer any of the following 
questions :—Where was Mile End Gate 
situated? If a pottery existed at that spot, 
when was it founded, and how long did it 
flourish? If the name does not refer to a 
potter, who was this Sinclair of Mile End 
Gate? Joun E. PrircHarp, 

Bristol. 

[Mile End Bar, where Mile End begins, is exactly 
a mile from Aldgate. Information concerning Mile 
End Green, now Stepney Green, to which Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pepys, and many others allude, will 
be found in ‘London Past and Present,’ by 
Wheatley and Cunningham. 


“Tuamp.”—A Lancashire dialect writer 
(the late Mr. O. Ormerod) used this word, 
and defined its meaning as “soft.” I have 
failed to find any other authority for it. A 
friend of mine, who knew Mr. Ormerod inti 
mately, assures me that it is not a misprint, 
and that, at all events in 1851, it was a recog- 
nized dialect word in Lancashire. Can any 
one quote another example of its use ? 

Henry Fisuwick. 

‘Essence or MAtone.’—In an old volume 


on which this iron chain armour was reintro- | of * Miscellanies’ I find a pamphlet entitled 
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‘ Another Essence of Malone ; or, the Beauties 
of Shakspeare’s Editor,’ London, printed for 
T. Becket, Pall Mall, 1801, pp. 128 exclusive 
of title-pages. Who was the author? 
E. M. Dey. 

St. Louis. 

[The author is George Hardinge, for whom see 
*D.N.B.,’ Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ &c. See also 
‘N. & Q.,’ xi. 30.) 


Quotations.—May I ask the friendly aid 
of ‘N. & Q.’ readers for authors or passages 
of the following lines or sayings, which as 
yet I have not been able to trace to their 
source }— 

1. Fit scelus indulgens per nubila secula virtus. 

2. Mira cano: sol occubuit ; nox nulla secuta est. 

3. Est rosa flos Veneris, &c. The right reading 

and author required. 

Ubi lapsus? quid feci? Quoted in Newman’s 

Apok gia.” 

. De male quesitis vix gaudet tertius pres. 
. Charles V. saying of Luther, “‘ I war not with 
the dead.” 
. Pour tromper un rival, l’artifice est permis ; 
on peut tout employer contre un ennemi. 
may remark that the first of these citations 
is peculiarly appropriate to the leniency 
shown to certain of the enemy in the present 
war ; and that the last is incorrectly ascribed 
by Fournier to Cardinal Richelieu (‘ Thuille- 
ries ’). Puitip Norra. 
(3. Est Rosa flos Veneris ; quo dulcia furta laterent, 

Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor. 

Inde Rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis 

Conviva ut sub eA dicta tacenda sciat. 

From ‘ Anthologia Veterum Latinorum Epigram- 
matum et Poematum’ of Peter Burmann the 
younger. 


4 on 


Wyvitt Baronetrcy.—Can any of your 
readers say how the Wyvill baronetcy be- 
came extinct ? Notts. 


“Sart” or “Sr.”—-In France the almost 
invariable custom is to spell “Saint” in full. 
Frenchmen write and _ print Porte-Saint- 
Martin, Saint-Cloud, Saint-Eustache, &e. 
In England the contraction is so rigorously 
observed that I cannot get printers to pay 
any heed to my spelling of French names. 
When did this variance of custom begin, and 
is there any explanation of it? a 


WAVERLEY [DENTIFICATION.—Can you refer 
me to any work which throws light on the 
original prototype of Bailie Nicol Jarvie? 

J.S. 5. 

Rererence Wantep.—Who said, “I wish 
I could be as sure of anything as Tom 
Macaulay is of everything”? I have seen 
it attributed to Lord Melbourne ; and now 


Niece,’ by the late Augustus De Morgan 
(Stock, 1885), I find it alluded to as “ Lord 
Lansdowne’s (rumoured) gibe.” D. M. 

{We have always understood it to be due to 
George Cornewall Lewis.] 


Miss Martineau’s ‘Guipe To THE Lakes.’ 
-A friend has lent to me a copy of Miss 
Martineau’s ‘Guide to the Lakes’ (1855). It 
is a quarto with coloured plates by Leighton 
Brothers. Can any correspondent say how 
many of these coloured plates there should 
be, as this copy contains four only? I have 
the octavo guide, which is the same as the 
above, except in size, and that it bears the 
date 1855, and the plates are steel. The date 
in the octavo edition proves nothing, as there 
was a reissue in 1861 with still the earlier 
date on the title-page. S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


Criocks.—Do the works on old clocks 
contain the names of makers or dealers in 
provincial towns? I say dealers, for I ay en 
that formerly, as now, clocks as often bore 
the name of the retailer as that of the actual 
maker. I wish to know the age of one bear- 
ing the name “ Nethercotte, Chipingnorton.” 
One in the trade says it is about one hundred 
and forty years old. The letters appear to 
be of the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the name is in one word, as it was 
often at that period and earlier. 


Usk CastLe.—In Church Bells of 19 Octo- 
ber appeared an _ interesting illustrated 
article on Usk Church. Near the commence- 
ment was the following sentence: “The re- 
mains of the old castle, reputed to have been 
the birthplace of Edward tV.and Richard IIL, 
are still to be seen.” I addressed a letter to 


the editor soliciting further particulars con- 


cerning this tradition, but it was merely 


| acknowledged, and not inserted in the paper. 


on p. 67 of ‘Newton: his Friend and his 


I now beg to ask if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will kindly furnish me with any grounds 
whereon such a tradition could be based. I 
always thought it was a fact beyond dispute 
that Richard III. was born at Fotheringhay 
Castle, Northamptonshire, on 2 October, 
1452; and was not Edward IV. born at 
Rouen ? Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Acuitt Istanp.—In all the standard books 
of reference this island is described as “Achill 
Island or Eagle Island,” and in one instance 
“ Achill Island means Eagle Island.” I shall 
be glad to have the history and derivation of 
the word, ¢.¢., how it is “ Achill” comes to 
mean “Eagle.” I have exhausted all the 
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usual sources of information, such as geo- 
graphies, gazetteers, and encyclopedias found 
in our admirable Free Reference Library, 
together with Canon Taylor’s books, but 
cannot find the information I am in want of. 
I have an idea it is a corruption of the 
Spanish. ALFoNZO GARDINER. 

Leeds. 

(The Spanish for eagle is aguila. Lat. aquila 
seems a more likely source. ] 


Hatton Cuarters.—The First Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1870, 
gave a list of fifteen Saxon charters forming 
part of the Hatton collection, belonging to 
the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. I 
am anxious to know whether any full tran- 
scripts of these charters have since been 
given, or whether they are now accessible. 

W. C. B. 

Georce Assortt, M.P. for Tamworth 1640-9, 
known as the Puritan, to distinguish him from 
his namesake, the M.P. for Guildford, with 
whom he is often confused, is stated in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’ and also in Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’ to have been son or grandson of 
Sir Thomas Abbott of Eastington, Yorks, by 
a daughter of the family of Pickering. Is it 
possible to identify him more exactly? Who 
was Sir Thomas Abbott of Eastington? He is 
not included in any list of knights that I 
have seen. A George Abbott, son and heir of 
George Abbott of the city of York, was ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn 10 May, 1626, and might 
very well have been the after M.P. The 
member for Tamworth was son-in-law of the 
well-known Col. William Purefoy of Calde- 
cote, and aided in the defence of his father- 
in-law’s mansion-house against Prince Rupert. 
What was his wife’s Christian name? He lies 
buried in Caldecote Church, where a hand- 
some monument was erected to his memory, 
on which are his arms quartering Abbott and 
Pickering. W. D. Pryk. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 

Str Joun Bortase Warren, Bart, 1753- 
1822.—Does the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. lix. 
p. 412, give the parentage of this admiral 
correctly by describing him as fourth son of 
John Borlase Warren, of Stapleford, Notts, 
and Little Marlow, and his wife Anne? This 
agrees with the statements in Burke’s ‘ Ext. 
and Dorm. Baronetcies,’ p. 554, but not with 
the pedigree facing p. 317 of Langley’s ‘ Hund. 
of Desborough,’ where the admiral appears 
as eldest son of John Borlase Warren and 
Bridget Rossell, who were married 14 Nov., 
1752. See also Betham’s ‘Baronetage,’ 
vol. iv. p. 7, and Lipscomb’s ‘ Buckingham- 
shire,’ vol. i. p. 310; p 


the pedigree is marred by 1752 being treated 
as the year of Bridget Rossell’s death. 
According to Burke, the Arthur Warren who 
married Anne Borlase was the admiral’s 
grandfather; but according to Langley, 
Betham, and Lipscomb, he was the admiral’s 
great-grandfather. See also Earwaker’s 
‘East Cheshire,’ vol. ii. p. 281, note h. In 
G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ vol. ii. p. 436, and Glover's 
‘Derbyshire,’ 8vo. edition, vol. ii. p. 186, a 
marriage is mentioned between a _Borlase 
Warren and Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Harpur of Calke, third bart. Were not these 
the admiral’s grandparents ? H. C. 


Swans.— 

“‘ This is the ordinaunce for the conseruation and 
keping of the Quenes Maiesties swannes and 
sygnettes, and of the Lordes spirituall and tem- 
iorall, and of her Commons within the Counties of 
incolne, Northampton, Rutland, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge” [inter alia). 

“Item it is ordeyned that euery swanherde in- 
tending to keepe any swannes or signettes, that 
they shal keepe them in a pen or pit within. xx. 
foote of the common streme, or els within . xx . 
foote of the Quenes hygh way, so that the Quenes 
subiectes passyng by may haue the syght of the 
sayde swannes, vpon payne of . xls.” —* Proclam. 
Q. Eliz.,’ Rawlinson Coll. in Bodleian (press-mark 
Arch. F. ec. 11), at fo. 90. 

Was this a provision made for the esthetic 
gratification of the lieges ? O. O. H. 


Gascocne.—I should be glad of information 
respecting aneighteenth-century artist named 
Gascogne. He livedin Fleet Street at one time. 
[ believe his Christian name was Peter. He 
was one of a large family, and his father was 
a James Gascogne. An ancestor of his, also 
Peter Gascogne, was, I believe, concerned in 
the 1715 Stuart rebellion. Beta. 


[No eighteenth-century painter of this name is 
mentioned in Mr. Graves’s exhaustive ‘ Dictionary.’] 


Str Cross aNnD Sir ARTHUR 
Brooke.—I have the above-named in an old 
family parchment. They must have existed 
about the middle or end of the seventeenth 
century, and are named as the progenitors of 
a Clarke (Irish). I cannot come across any 
trace. I see that in olden days Cross was 
sometimes spelt Croft. Have any of your 
readers ever met with the names ? 


R. 8. C. 
Bishop’s Hall, Taunton. 


“ PHILOSCRIBLERIUS.”—I have a large silver 
| spoon dated by the hall-mark about 1740 or 
1750, inscribed on the handle “The Gift of 
| Philoscriblerius.” Has this anything to do 
} | with R. O. Cambridge, the author of ‘The 
ut in these two books | Scribleriad ’? 


E. 
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Bep lies, 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 
S. vi. 446.) 

Wou p it not be well to insert the enclosed 

reply from Mrs. Humphry Ward ? 
THe ARNOLDs. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ DAILY Post.’ 

Sir,—A paragraph in the Liverpool Daily Post 
has just been sent to me, in which it is stated that 
Matthew Arnold and his family were of Jewish 
extraction, and that their true name is not Arnold, 
but Aaron. This statement, or something like it, 
has been made before by others as misinformed as 
your correspondent. So you will perhaps allow me 
to set the matter at rest. Whatever Matthew 
Arnold might have felt towards any kinship with 
the great Hebrew race, so fruitful in genius and in 
art, had he possessed it, one cannot say ; but he did 
not possess it. The main stuff of his Arnold stock 
was pure East Anglian; and his father’s Suffolk 
forbears, small yeomen and fishing-folk from 
Lowestoft and its neighbourhood, can be traced 
back plainly to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The name is, of course, of German origin, and there 
are several centres of it in England. But in 
Matthew Arnold and his kin there was also a 
marked Celtic element, which may perhaps account 
for some of the features and colouring that your 
correspondent misinterprets. On his mother’s side 
he was Cornish, descended from Penroses and 
Trevenens; while through his father’s mother he 
was connected with various Irish families of well- 
known Irish names. East Anglian, mingled with 
Celtic—this, whatever may be the case with other 
Arnolds, sums up the ancestry of Matthew Arnold 
and his father.— Yours, &c., 

Mary A. Warp. 


25, Grosvenor Place, 8S. W. 
A. T. 


Nursery Rimes (9 S§. v. 27, 93, 216).— 
Every one knows the nursery rime begin- 
ning with the words 

Hey, rub a dub, three maids in a tub. 
Halliwell has changed the “ maids” to “ men,” 
but the former is the word in the old editions 
of ‘Mother Goose.’ In the ‘ Mythologia’ of 
Natalis (Padua, 1616) the Three Graces are 
represented as standing with a serpent coiled 
thrice round their legs, ¢.¢., in three rings 
below the knees. Now this is eminently at 
first sight suggestive of the hoops of a tub, 
and, in fact, such a triple ring could hardly 
have served any other purpose. Can any of 
your readers inform me whether the Graces 
are ever represented as standing together in 
a shell, vase, or any equivalent for a tub ? 

In reference to this subject, I may mention 
that [ have been for some time engaged on a 
work in which I point out the great number 
of English nursery or popular rimes, &c., 
which seem to have been suggested by, or 


| which agree with, medieval grotesques, church 
carvings, broadside pictures, and the like, 
on which subject there are many suggestions 
in the works of Wright and Wildridge. I 
‘should be much obliged to any one who 
| would kindly indicate to me any other books, 
engraved sets or series of misereres, or choir 
| seats, or Gothic grotesques, which bear on the 
subject, there being little English material 
for it where I now live. There are, however, no 
eople in Great Britain living near any old 
building in which are carved figures of the 
olden time, or who possess illuminated MSS. 
or books with quaint decoration, who cannot 
discover with a little search something corre- 
sponding to a nursery or common popular 
rime, jingle, game, or the like ; for all these 
things were very extensively used in popular 
decoration, which was abundant in childlike 
feeling. Should any be inclined to aid me in 
this—“for whom for ever I will truly pray” 
~I would mention that my address is the 
Hotel Victoria, 44, Lung’ Arno Vespucci, 
Florence, Italy. 
Cuar.Les Goprrey LELAND. 


Wryser’s GRAVESTONE (9" §, vi. 387).— 
Old Winser was a noted man, he light did give to 
many, 
His life was spent in usefulness, he Press nor puffer 
heeded ; 
He now rests peaceful in the dark, where there ’s no 
light for any, 
In hopes of seeing brighter scenes, where gas is 
superseded. 


His family stood round his bed, as he lay there and 
die did ; x 
He passed away without a priest, he hated all their 
Class 5 
Allscribblers and compilers too he openly derided ; 
Of Andrews he, expiring, said, “* Poor Billy! What 
an ass! 
Give him, my son, my dying words. Oh! write them 
down in haste ; 
Tell him to still continue well himself to advertise 
(To him I leave my scissors sharp, my biggest pot of 


paste) 

Or he ‘ll be with the fire brigade, when I an angel 
rise.” 

In Kensal Green till Gabriel trumps, this good man 
he reposes ; 

Turned up unto the daisy roots his mouth and eke 
his nose is; ; 

His children they did share his pelf, of which he 
had good store ; 

Andrews he left—to flounder in his pettifogging 
lore. 

The above epitaph may interest your 
readers. It isin an old book that came into 
my possession some thirty years ago, and 
from its allusion to “gas” seems to apply to 
the Winser mentioned by your querist. 


L. Warpen, M.D. 
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Serseant Hawks (9"*S. vi. 250).—Through | 
the conrny of the bursar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, I have learnt that the serjeant’s 
university career is correctly stated in Mr. 
Foster's * Alumni Oxonienses, and that, when 
the serjeant gave to that college a copy of his 
book, the gift was entered as from a late 
Fellow. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ therefore, errs 
as to the serjeant’s place of education. It also 
errs in making 1673 the year of his birth, if 
when he matriculated at Oxford, 28 Feb., 
1695/6, he was correctly entered as aged 
fourteen. H. C. 


Corpse on Surpsoarp (9 §. vi. 246, 313’ 
374, 437).—What I said was that the lines 
quoted by W. C. B. were not an example of 
corpse on shipboard, and the superstition 
relating thereto. The opening lines of the 
sixth book of the “Eneid’ show that the 
fleet was anchored, and that the Trojans had 
disembarked. After this Misenus was » 
his corpse was never on board ship at all, but 
lay on the seashore. Zneas did not know of 
his death until he learnt it from the Sibyl. 
The fleet was polluted by the unburied dead 
body. When the bud,’ was buried, or rather 
cremated, the fleet was polluted no longer. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Haypon’s Pictures (9 S. vi. 346, 438).— 
There is here a small oil painting of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, by Haydon, which Sir Henry 
Russell bought from him in 1842. On the 
back of the picture is pasted Haydon’s letter 
offering it as a companion for Sir Henry 
Russell's small portrait of Wellington, by Sir 
David Wilkie. Haydon’s letter is as follows : 

Str,—I have a sketch of Napoleon musing on his 
future grave, a very suitable companion for Wilkie. 
Something like this [then follows a slight pen-and- 
ink sketch of the picture}. Let me know, I will 
get it for you to see. Yr obedient, 

B. R. Haypow. 
Below is pasted another paper in Haydon’s 
writing, saying: “From a bronze given by 
Napoleon to O'Meara.” 
ConsTANCE RussELL. 
Swallowtield, Reading. 


ANTIQUITY OF A SLANG Purase: “Gerrine 
UP EARLY” (8 §. xi. 86, 131, 197).—An early 
example of this familiar expression occurs in 
Ruggle’s ‘Ignoramus,’ IV. viii. (ed. 1668, 
p. 103): “ Non decepit me, sed te : debet sur- 
gere per tempus qui decipit me.” This play 
was acted twice before James I. in 1615, | 
although not printed until 1630, eight years | 
after the author's death. F. Apams. 


“ HurTLING ” (9S. vi. 48, 175, 370).—To me 
this word seems graphically to describe the | 


passage of the arrow through the air, or that 


of the stone from the sling or from a military 


engine. In ‘Pendennis’ (chap. xix.) 1s the 
following amusing parody of a prize poem :— 

“On to the breach, ye soldiers of the cross. Scale 
the red wall and swim the choking foss. Ye daunt- 
less archers, twang your crossbows well; On, bill, 
and battle-axe, and mangonel! Ply battering-ram 
—- hurtling catapult, Jerusalem is ours—id Deus 
vult.” 

A friend once told me that many xs ago, 
when hearing Spurgeon preach on David and 
Goliath, the preacher imitated the hurtling 
of the stone from the sling in such a forcible 
manner as to alarm the congregation, who 
stooped down to avoid its descent. 

Jonun Pickrorp, M.A. 


“Kaki” iv. 86, 535).—At the last 
reference HippociipEs states that the mili- 
tary use of this material is about fifty years 
old. In confirmation of this, it may be worth 
quoting the following from an account of the 
attack on the village of Sangao on 11 Dec, 
1849, given in Lumsden and Elsmie’s ‘ Lums- 
den of the Guides’ (Murray, 1899), p. 79 :— 

“So quickly did the Guides accomplish their 

task, that an artillery officer deliberately laid a gun 
on them, and was on the point of ordering it to be 
tired when a keen-eyed gunner called out, ‘ Lord! 
sir; them is our mudlarks !’ referring to their mud- 
colour [in foot-note, Khaki] uniform, then for the 
first time seen in action by British troops, though 
now [1899] so generally adopted by the whole army 
when in the field.” 
And on p. 200 H. B. Edwardes, in a letter to 
H. B. Lumsden, dated Peshawur, 21 July, 
1857, writes: “The whole of the troops here 
are dressed in Khakee.” H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


MARGARET oF BoursBon S. vi. 289, 397). 
—[ thank Mr. Rapcuirre for giving the 
month (in 1472) in which Margaret was 
married. I am still very anxious to ascertain 
her date of birth. MEGAN. 


Husa (9 §. v. 475; vi. 95, 154, 231, 297, 
392).—The sooner Mr. Etwortuy gives up 
his Celtic “theory” as to the origin of 
Huish the better, I think, for his reputation. 
He should come out of his Somersetshire 
shell and look around him. There is neither 
historical, nor physiographical, nor philo- 
logical basis for his speculation ; and the 
more he labours his case the worse he makes 
it. His difficulty seems to be due to the 
assumption that the meaning of the A.-5. 
hiwise or higwise is rigorously restricted to 
a hide of land with its generally accepted 
acreage, whereas there is evidence that it 
also denoted a piece of land, or a family estate 
or manor, of varying size. If we cut off the 
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“family” prefix, we have A.-S. wise or wyse— 
a piece of land, which gives us the name W7sh. 
Compare L.G. wische, O.H.G. wisa, M.H.G. 
wise, G. wiese—meadowland, pastureland. 
Huish Episcopi has its sanutbel in such a 
name as Bishopsworth, also in Somerset. 
Hy. Harrison. 


“LANTED ALE” (9 S. vi. 367, 411).— 
Seeing that urine, the world over, used to 
be, or is, regarded as a stimulant—Bourke’s 
‘Scatologic Rites of all Nations’ giving 
abundant evidence of the fact—there surely is 
nothing improbable in its being used in the 
brewing of ale. Such a practice would die 
hard—in country places at any rate. That 
which lay at the back of the custom would, 
of itself, ensure its vitality. W. B 


Referring to Mr. Mosetey’s remarks on 
the medicinal properties of urine, I may say 
that a Devonshire woman, some fifteen years 
ago, strongly urged me to dip my chapped 
hands in it. W. Curzon Yeo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


A reference to the practice of adding urine 
to ale will be found in the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary,’ under ‘ Chamber-lye.’ 

Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


“Smous” (9 S. vi. 409).—This is a Yiddish 
term, and like other Yiddish terms is not con- 
fined to English, but occurs also in other Teu- 
tonic languages ; thus in Dutch it is smous, in 
Dano-Norwegian smaus,in German schmaus or 
schmus. The best accounts of it are those in 
the great German etymological dictionaries, 
such as those of Grimm, Kluge, or Sanders. 
It is not a corruption of “ Moses,” but is from 
a Hebrew word meaning “news,” “tales,” 
Myinw, which in the modern jargon became 
specifically associated with the versuasive 
professional “patter” of the pel brokers, 
hawkers, &c. Thence, by an easy and natural 
transition, it passed into the sense of “ Jew.” 
Capt. Grose (1823) defines it as “a German 
Jew. _ Leland and Barrére (1889) write of 

Yiddish or Schmussen” as if these two words 
were synonyms, but this, I believe, is not 


correct. James Piatt, Jun. 
According to Dr. Johannes Franck’s 
Etymologisch Woordenboek der Neder- 


landsche Taal’ this word is from the Hebrew 
sméith, meaning “ talk,” “ persuasion.” The 
East Frisian smaus and the Modern High 
German schmis are used with a similar sense. 


think the word may have been imported into 
England from the Low Countries. 2B 


The interpretation of this word is given 
simply in Grose’s ‘Dictionary of Buckish 
Slang,’ &c., as “German Jew.” 
F. G. Price. 
1, Fleet Street. 


Tue Ziezac (9 §. vi. 388).—An 
illustration of equine sagacity is shown in 
our streets by slow-moving cart and waggon 
horses, who pertinaciously occupy the line of 
tram-car iets the hindrance of legitimate 
traffic, the gain being in the ease to the 
rolling—-or rather lumbering—wheels. The 
animals see the iron rails in advance follow- 
ing the line; and I infer that if our more 
crowded roadways were paved in imitation 
of such lines, the animals would naturally 
adapt themselves thereto, and follow on in 
lineal succession—like rank and file. This 
would lessen disorder. A. HALL. 


This is a case of training with carthorses, 
though a horse left to rest himself on a hill 
will generally “slant” across the road. 

B. FLoRENCE SCARLETT. 


INDEPENDENT CoMPANY OF INVALIDs (9* S. 
vi. 429).—Among family papers we have 
two warrants relating to this company. The 
first is dated St. James, 8 November, 1756, 
and appoints Mathew Bishop, gent. to 
be lieutenant of the Independent Company 
of Invalids doing duty in the island of 
Guernsey (Graham captain) The second 
is dated Savile House, 27 October, 1760, 
appointing Mathew Bishop, gent., to be 
lieutenant of the 82nd Regiment of Invalids, 
commanded by Col. Parker (signed by his 
Majesty's command, Holdernesse). The will 
of Mathew Bishop the elder was proved 
1763. He describes himself as of Diddington, 
Oxford, gent., and lieutenant in Capt. James 
Graham’s Company of Col. John Parker's 
Regiment of Invalids, quartered in the island 
of Guernsey. Further particulars of the 
company will, I believe, be found at the 
Record Office, Chancery Lane (Army List 
Index). Frep. Hircnr-Kemp. 


In the year 1773 there were twenty-six 
Independent Companies of Invalids, each 
having a captain, a lieutenant, and an 
ensign ; and they were independent in the 
sense that they did not form part of any 
regiment or battalion. They were composed 


In Modern Dutch smous is a very common | of soldiers whose health had been impaired 
nickname for a Jew, and is very frequently | by old age, or service in bad climates, or war 
used to indicate a swindler or a usurer. I | service, or wounds. Four of these companies 
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were stationed in Scotland, eight in the 
Channel Isles, one in the islands of Scilly, 
one at Pendennis, three at Berwick, two at 
Hull, two at Chester, two at Dover, one at 
Sheerness, one at Tilbury Fort, one—of which 
Adam Wood was lieutenant—at Land Guard 
Fort, Felixstowe. W. 8. 


“GALLIMAUFRY” vi. 408).—I am obliged 
by the query calling my attention to the point 
raised. My authority for the statement with 
regard to the prefix is Littré (Supplément), 
who says, s.v. ‘Galimafrée,’ quoting from M. 
Darmesteter, “(la forme primordiale étant 
calimafrée) une composée d’une préposition 
péjorative cal, car, cali, cari, et un radical 
maft ou mafr.” Further, Littré says, “J'ai 
moi-méme, au Dictionnaire, indiqué Ca...... 
comme préposition péjorative.” Brachet does 
not give the oonant the ‘ H.E.D.’ says that 
the French form is of unknown origin. There 
must be many students among the readers of 
*N. & Q, who would be glad to know what is 
the latest French dictionary that is authori- 
tative on questions of etymology. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Fiction or History? (9 S. vi. 329.)—I 
may add to the editorial note that the story 
may be found in Ritson’s ‘Metrical Romances,’ 
vol. iii. part iv., under the title ‘The Knight 
of Curtesy and the Fair Lady of Faguell.’ 
The Knight of Curtesy is a strange perversion 
of the Knight of Couci Castle, near St. Quen- 
tin, which was still standing and in good 
repair in 1635. The story, adds Ritson, is 
generally believed to be founded on fact. 


WInsTANLEY (3™§, vi. 111).—In 18648. Y. R. 
(an able correspondent, long since deceased) 
asked for particulars of a Mr. Winstanley, 
rector of Gritworth (¢e., Gretworth), North- 
amptonshire, 1752. Perhaps somebody could 
say whether he may be identical with “the 
Reverend Mr. Winstanley, Rector of Llan- 
wenarth in Monmouthshire,” who preached 
a “Sermon at the parish-church of St. George, 
Hanover-Square, Sunday, October 28, 1753,” 
London, 8vo., 1753, fourteen leaves. The text 
is 1 Cor. ix. 22,and the sermon was in defence 
of the naturalization of the Jews It is 
ironically dedicated to Sir Thomas Clarges, 
who seems to have asked publicly in the 
church at the time that it might be printed, 
adding afterwards that the preacher was “a 
Jew and no Christian.” The author met with 
much “ill treatment” and “several little 
insults,” and was the subject of “a sneering 
paragraph in the London Evening Post,” 
1 November. The dedication, dated from 


“Orchard Street, Westminster, Nov., 1753,” 
is signed T. W. At the end is advertised as 
“now in the press” ‘The Christian Calling,’ 
in one vol. 8vo., by the same author. 

Of a later writer, the Rev. Calvin Win- 
stanley, some particulars will be found in 
‘Living Authors,’ 1816, p. 393, and in the 
preface of Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy,’ second ed., 1818, pp. ae a 


THe Marsie (9% vi. 428, 453).— 
An account of the claim for compensation 
made by the Baron de Bode will be found 
in the concluding chapter of ‘The Baroness 
de Bode, 1775-1803,’ by W. S. Childe-Pember- 
ton, just published by Messrs. Longman. 

W. Hi. 


H. S. Asupee (9 S. vi. 121, 176, 358).—The 
information asked for by Mr. Cann HuGues 
I purposely omitted. However, as it is par- 
ticularly desired, I now supply it. Ashbee 
was buried nowhere. He was cremated, at 
his own desire, at Woking. Carefully, how- 
ever, as he seems to have considered every- 
thing, here he made an omission, for he did 
not provide that the ashes should not be 
kept ; probably he did not know that it was 
necessary. 

Mr. Hueues is quite right as to the articles 
he mentions. 1 have them all marked in my 
copy of ‘N. & Q.’ with Ashbee’s full name. 

[he note on the ‘Essay on Woman’ is a 
little bit of literary deception ; the fact of his 
leaving out the name of the author of the 
‘Index Librorum’ seems to show me it was 
written by him, as it undoubtedly was. Any 
one else would have given it, namely, Pisanus 
Fraxi—-some play upon his own name? 

The British Museum has accepted his 
books. There was a note as to the rarity of 
some of the books in the Academy (dated 
properly the) 13 Oct., p. 299, quoting the 
Chronicle (?). 

His water-colour drawings are hung at the 
South Kensington Museum temporarily, and 
as yet have not been disfigured with vulgar 
black lettering, so popular at all our galleries. 
As a sample of how this should be done, I 
can refer to the pictures in the Medizval 
Room, British Museum. Any one who desires 
to see how a picture can be vulgarized with 
black lettering on the frame can look at 
Millais’s ‘Inca of Peru’ on the staircase at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

I am sorry that what Mr. MarcHaM 
(p. 358) looks upon as public spirit was the 
result of lamentable family disagreements. 
I refrained from making any allusion to 
these, but the comments in the press seem to 
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render it desirable. The fullest extract from 
his will was in the Daily News, 26 September. 
I think I never saw a will that seemed to 
me to do everything it ought not to such an 
extent as thisone. It seems to me that there 
are no circumstances whatever which should 
allow parents entirely to disinherit their 
children. However, it is not forbidden in 
England, though it is in other countries. I 
do not think a man ought even to be allowed 
to pass over his children in favour of his 
grandchildren. By the trusts in Ashbee’s 
will the dead hand will (or may) rule the 
land for seventy years tocome. Theimpolicy 
of this has, to some extent, been recognized 
in the Thellusson case. Mr. MARCHAM says 
that Ashbee’s public spirit is too little fol- 
lowed. I was taking the contrary view that 
London, at all events, is being overdone, 
unless there is full power for the authorities to 
“lend” or give things to provincial museums, 
which I am afraid there is not. The nation 
has, during the last few years, been the 
recipient of property of the value of upwards 
of five millions sterling, now stored in 
London. 

I think I ought to add that my observations 
on the disinheriting questions are purely 
neutral. I have not had the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Ashbee’s children for many years. 

THomas. 

“ Lic-DEWES” (9 §. vi. 429).—This word is 
apparently the same as “ligdur,” a word still 
used in Kent for long gaiters reaching to the 
thighs. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


LitTLE Lonpon (9 vi. 125, 373, 385).— 


There is the site of an old royal lodge near | 
King’s Langley, Hertfordshire, still known | 


by the name of Little London. The lodge is 
mentioned in the Patent Rolls of 1360 and 
1372. See Archwologia, xlvi. 307-8. 
Joun Evans. 
MARGARET OF Bavaria S. vi. 369, 453). | 
—I think Mr. Prerpornt will find that 
Betham has misled him, and that Margaret | 
of Cleves was Jean’s second and childless | 
wife. C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Max Miter WestTMINSTER ABBEY 
(9 S. vi. 446).—The Daily Chronicle of 30 
October was quite wrong. Max Miiller’s 
lecture in the Abbey certainly “came off. 
It was delivered on the evening of 3 Decem- 
ber, 1873, preceded by “From Greenland’s 
icy mountains,” and followed by the ‘Old 
Hundredth.’ The professor read his discourse 
at the lectern. The choir was not in attend- | 


ance, and the Dean and other clergy present 
wore their black college gowns and bam I 
| may add that the lecture was entitled ‘ Mis- 
sions,’ and not ‘ The Religions of the World.’ 
OswaLp Hunrter-Biarr, O.8.B. 


Max Miiller did certainly lecture in West- 
minster Abbey :— 

**3 December, 1873. Day of Intercession for 
Foreign Missions, Prof. Max Miiller delivering a 
| lecture on the subject in Westminster Abbey in 
| the evening.” —Irving, ‘ Annals of our Time,’ under 
above date. 


W. Crooke. 
Langton House, Charlton Kings. 
{Other replies received.) 


Wittram Morris as A Man or Busrness 
(9 §. vi. 406).—I would like to resolve 
C. C. B.’s “ puzzle,” if I may. The first part 
of it, “that neglect of detail is one of the 
secrets of success,” I might properly leave to 
Mr. Mackail to defend—if it really needs 
defence or explanation. It is surely abund- 
antly true of all great workers. Morris saw 
clearly what he wanted, and made straight 
for it. The success he aimed at was that of 
the artist, not what is usually meant by 
success in business. I do not know if 
C. C. B. was thinking of this sort of success 
when he speaks of the value of exactitude 
and system—most useful qualities in the 
organizer of a great manufacturing industry, 
but not those which would have very much 
served Morris's purpose. His object was, not 
to establish a business which, once set in 
motion, would go on automatically, but to 
overcome certain difficulties inherent in the 
production of decorative art at the present 


day—ditticulties for which the factory system 
is largely responsible. The only force he 
could rely on was his own genius. What he 
wanted had to be done during his life. We 
have seen great results, in other fields, accom- 
plished lately with much the same “neglect 
of detail” which Mr. Mackail had in his mind 
in speaking of Morris's method. Had Lord 
Roberts insisted that every soldier should 
carry a clean pair of socks in his knapsack, 
and that a good supper should be waiting 
him at the end of the day, Cronje might not 
now be at St. Helena. Morris neglected 
nothing that went toward the accomplishment 
of his main purpose. With regard to the 
“curious speech” which has helped to confuse 
your correspondent, I would venture to sug- 
gest that Mr. Mackail seems sometimes to 
have taken his author too literally. As a 
matter of fact Morris never had fifteen clerks, 
and I doubt whether at any time there were 
more than two or three engaged upon the 
accounts. It is quite certain that, at any 
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time, if Morris had cared to know, he would 
have been told in two minutes exactly how 
much he was worth. I desire to say this in 
justice to those who always kept his accounts 
most carefully. YounG WARDLE. 


c. C. B. may well be puzzled over the 
suggestion “that the neglect of detail is one 
of the secrets of success.” Nor to my mind 
is “detachment from routine” synonymous 
with “neglect of detail,” with which it has 
nothing whatever in common. Speaking as 
a business man of many years’ standing, I am 
satisfied that no business of any importance 
was ever built up upon a foundation of en- 
during success otherwise than by close and 
unremitting attention to minutest points of 
detail. It is the development of the school- 
days’ advice respecting the care of one’s 
pence which I am delighted to say here was 
the foundation of my own modest position in 
the commercial world. In fact, I ascribe my 
own advancement as much to detachment 
from routine—to looking at things from an 
original standpoint, to not being overborne 
by burdens of precedent—as to any critical 
and continuous vigilance over the minutest 
points of detail; and I am satisfied that 
many readers of ‘N. & 3 who possess 
business knowledge will endorse my state- 
ment straight away. M. L. R. Bresvar. 


WoRCESTERSHIRE FOLK-LORE 8. vi. 410). 
—Would not the crumb of bread mean that 
the groom wishes the bailiff might starve ; 
the string and the empty pea-pod that 
he might be hanged, and (according to the 
barbarous old custom) be drawn—z.e., disem- 
bowelled ; and the clod of earth that he might 
hear of the bailiff’s funeral ? 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaEL. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


As to the symbols contained in the envelo 
the crumb of bread=the bailiff’s body ; the 
iece of earth=burial ; the string=death by 
anging ; the empty pease-cod=the bailiffs 
value as estimated by the sender. 
Joun P. 
Yateley, Hants. 


Grace Cuurca §. viii. 148, 377, 415).— 
We have a Grace Church Street in this city, 
and it is interesting to note that it is situated 
in White Abbey Road. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


Douste Consonants (9 S. vi. 408).—I 
presume to say that as Bayle came from the 
south of France—from Foix—he continued 


according to the spelling custom of the whole 
of Provence. One reason why the consonants 
l,m, n, p, t are doubled is generally because 
(besides etymology) the syllables in which 
they enter are of a brief pronunciation. If 
you take, for instance, words like poéle, déme, 
tempéte, the consonant need not be double 
because the preceding syllable is long. 
Ar. HaMoNET. 


GeneERAL Str Joun Core (9** S. vi. 329, 395). 
—I find he left an only daughter, described 
as of Grafton Street. She married, 1771! 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Alexander 
Leith, Esq. M.P. for Tregony, Cornwall. 
What became of his son John, named in some 
letters, I cannot discover. The general may 
have been John, son of Sir John Cope, Knight 
and Baronet, born 1705, died 1760, or else one 
of the descendants of Col. John Cope, of 
Jamaica, who, I fancy, was of the Canons 
Ashby branch. I wonder his pedigree is not 
recorded, as he was made Knight of the 
Bath. (Mrs.) J. HAUTENVILLE Cope. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berkshire. 


Mepr#vaL Barns (9 S. vi. 309, 
397).—The very beautiful and ornate tithe 
barn, called the Abbott’s Barn, is still existin 
at Glastonbury. It is in use and in _ 
preservation. H. W. U 


“Burry ” (9 S. vi. 409).—I would suggest 
that /utty, a comrade, is a mere abbreviation 
of Looty-fellow, one who shares in booty ; 
hence, a comrade. The full form occurs in 
Palsgrave, and is duly explained in the 
*H.E.D.,’ s.v. * Booty,’ § 5. 

Wa W. Skeat. 


I have always had it in my mind that 
butty is short for deputy: whether there is 
any justification for that idea I know not. 
My grandfather used to style the district 
allotted to each gamekeeper his “deputa- 
tion.” Strictly speaking, I believe the 
“deputation” is the deed appointing the 
man, not the district itself. ra not hear 
the word used in that sense now. The head 

amekeeper may have called these under- 

eepers his “ deputies” or “butties,” although 
in the eye of the law they were the deputies 
of the lord of the manor. SHERBORNE. 


Although this word cannot be said to be in 
common use in this locality, it may still 
occasionally be heard. I have certainly come 
across it many times, and it would pass 
current without remark, as meaning a par- 
ticular friend or constant companion, with 
any native of this village. Both Miss Baker 


writing such words with one consonant only, | and Sternberg include it in their glossaries. 
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The latter says, “ The author of the ‘ Hereford- 

shire Glossary’ considers it a corruption of 

abettor. Mr. Hartshorne gives the A.-S. dote, 

auxilium.” Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


PircHeD Battie (9 S. vi. 286).—The 
following passages may prove useful and 
interesting. One is from the book of Samuel, 
and the probable date is B.c. 1063 :— 

“* And Saul and the men of Israel were gathered 
together, and pitched by the valley of Elah, and 
set the battle in array against the Philistines. And 
the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, 
and Israel stood on a mountain on the other side; 
and there was a valley between them.”—1 Sam. 
xvii. 2-3. 

The comment of Dean Stanley (A. P. 8.) 
upon this in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
s.v. ‘ David,’ is :— 

“The scene of the battle is at Ephes-Dammin, 
in the frontier hills of Judah, called, probably from 
this and similar encounters, ‘the bound of blood.’ 
Saul’s army is encamped on one side of the ravine, 
the Philistines on the other; the watercourse of 
Elah, or the ‘Terebinth,’ runs between them.”— 
Vol. i. 403. 

Another illustration is from a much more 
modern source, ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ pro- 
bable date 1474, while the speakers are 
Kilian, the squire of Sir Archibald de Hagen- 
bach, and the Scharfgerichter :— 

“*Thou art deceived,’ said the executioner, ‘and 
hast never looked on men when they are about to 
die.” ‘Have I not?’ said the squire. ‘Have I not 
looked on five pitched fields, besides skirmishes and 
ambuscades innumerable?’ ‘That tries not the 
courage,’ said the Scharfgerichter. ‘All men will 
fight when pitched against each other. So will the 
most paltry curs ; so will the dunghill fowls.’ ” 
Chap. xiv. 


Joun Pickrorb, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A pitched battle, according to Cassell’s 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ is a battle in which 
all the forces on each side areengaged. Neither 
this definition nor that of the ‘ H.E.D.’ agrees 
with the definition formerly present with 
every Suffolk schoolboy. In my schooldays 
at Ipswich a pitched battle was a fight 
stubbornly contested, whether by rival armies, 
rival schools, or rival prize-fighters. Is not 
the idea in the phrase that the contestants 
“pitched into the fight” (threw themselves 
into it) for all they were worth ? c. 


Coat or Arms (9 §S. vi. 349, 415).—It is 
little better than guessing, with imperfect 
data ; but it seems likely that the faded coat 
described is that of a Gregory of Sty vechale, 
near Coventry. It should be, I think, Or, 
two bars az.; in chief a lion passant of the 
second. The martlet is probably for cadency. 


Arthur Gregory, living in 1581 (teste Glover), 
died in 1604. His younger brother, son, or 
cousin, might have borne the coat with the 
martlet. But more evidence would be neces- 
sary in order to identify the person to whom 
the coat belonged. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


The arms probably belong to some branch 
of the family of Burnaby or Burneby of 
Watford, co. Northampton, whose arms are, 
Argent, two bars gules ; in chief alion passant 

uardant of the second. The colour of the 
orelegs of the lion in the query seems to 
indicate that the beast was gules, and if the 
bars are similar to the other portion, they 
also may be gules. The arms being taded, 
the reguardant position would be difficult 
to decipher. Joun 


“Hatrock ” (9 §, vi. 308, 413).—Generally 
the name of the German wild huntsman is 
printed Hackelnberg, not Hackelblock ; but 
Grimm’s work, which St. SwITHIN quotes, is 
an indisputable authority. It is said of 
Hackelnberg that, when he was in the flesh, 
he dreamt that a wild boar gave him a mortal 
wound. He awoke, and meeting, some days 
after, a boar like that which he had seen in 
his dream, he killed it, and, supposing that 
sll danger from it was over, he contemptu- 
ously kicked it, but, in so doing, wounded 
himself with the tusks and died of the wound. 
There are other stories like this, one of them 
being in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ — 

E. YARDLEY. 
“PurcHaces” §, vi. 369).—This is from 
the French pourchasser, to seek after, to 
ursue, to petition for. The old Scots law 
orm was purchase, to pursue at law. 
J. G. M.B. 


“Kaki” as A Party NICKNAME (9* §. vi. 
387).—Whilst the discussion is proceeding 
may I register the fact (which I noticed at 
the time and intended to have then commu- 
nicated to you) that the term “khaki,” in 
relation to electioneering, and particularly 
the term “to vote khaki,” originated in this 
country at the York by-election before the 
General Election ? A. C. Fox-Davigs. 


Hewirt or Hewitt S. vi. 249).—Joseph 
“Hewit,” admitted to Westminster School 
4 April, 1766, was probably the third son of 
James Hewitt, created Lord Lifford in 1769. 
The Hon. Joseph Hewitt was seme third 
Serjeant of Ireland 1787, second Serjeant in 
1789, and Judge of the King’s Bench in 
Ireland 6 July, 1791. He died unmarried 
in 1794. J. A. Hewirr. 
Port Elizabeth, S.A. 
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“Pawky’ =Cunnine, Crarry (9 §. vi. 
409).—This word, which occurs also in the 
form “ pauky,” and is no doubt derived from 
A.-S. pecan, to outwit or deceive, seems in its 
earlier uses to have signified “wily” or “mali- 
ciously deceptive.” In the prologue to Gavin 
Douglas's ‘neid,’ viii. st. 7, “ perellus paukis,” 
or hurtful devices, are included in a compre- 
hensive list designed to illustrate 
Quhat wickitnes, quhat wanthrift now in warld 

walkis. 

It may have been James V., or it may have 
been Burns’s chosen exemplar, Hamilton of 
Gilbertfield, who wrote ‘The Gaberlunzie 
Man,’ but, whoever was the author, he gives 
“pawky ” with a touch of its modern sense in 
the initial line of the ballad :— 

The pawky auld carle cam ower the lea. 

In this instance the protagonist has a purpose 
of his own to serve ; it may be to the dis- 
advantage or to the loss of those that come 
within the sweep of his action should he 
succeed in his project ; but, at any rate, with 
sagacity (somewhat, it must be admitted, of 
the vulpine order) he steadily advances to 
success. It is worthy of note in passing that 
the latest edition of Jamieson’s ‘Scottish 
Dictionary,’ in quoting the first couplet of 
*The Gaberlunzie Man’ to illustrate “pawky,” 
simply refers to Callander’s ‘ Ancient Scottish 
Poems,’ p. 1, while the ‘ Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary’ gives as its authority for the same 
citation Scott’s ‘Antiquary, chap. iv. With 
what has been done of late years in Scottish 
literature to guidecompilers, greater precision 
of reference than this should now be possible 
in vocabularies. 

Denoting subtle, clever, with still an ele- 
ment of self-seeking in it, “pawky” continued 
and continues to be a very useful term. In 
the whimsical ballad in which he mercilessly 
travesties the pure and pathetic romance of 
‘Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,’ Allan Ramsay 
has this felicitous quatrain :— 

Fair Bessy Bell I lo’ed yestreen, 
And thought I ne’er could alter ; 
But Mary Gray’s twa pawky een 
They gar my fancy falter. 
The cleverness of this antithetical delinea- 
tion is almost adequate warrant and com- 
pensation for the narrator's essentially 
ruthless treatment of his theme. Ina winning 
girl’s “twa pawky een” the idea of wily 
fascination is undoubtedly present, but there 
is nothing gross in the attribution, and all is 
metaphorical and sweetly graceful. Nor is 


there any suggestion of a sinister motive, or 


of anything more, indeed, than native shrewd- 


ness and caution, in Galt’s use of “ pawkily ” 
in this sentence from ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ 


i. 85: “*I’m thinking,’ said he, looking pawkily 
and peeringly round the table, ‘that I have 
seen you before.’” In Scotland at this moment 
“a pawky body” is one that will not sell his 
hen on a rainy day ; but his skilland prudence 
—still tinged, if one must say it, with a dash 
of self-seeking—commend him rather than 
otherwise to those relentless critics . and 
censors, his immediate neighbours. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


I doubt if the origin of this word will easily 
be found. It certainly is not allied (as 
Jamieson suggests) to the A.-S. pacan, to 
deceive, M.E. pechen, which would have given 
a modern E. peach, nor yet to the modern E. 
xick. The word that most resembles it is the 
Herves, poka, to be peevish, cross, defiant 
(Ross); whence poken, adj. defiant, used of 
children ; pok, arefractory child ; but further 
light would be acceptable. 

Watrer W. 


Lrncotn House, Hotporn S. vi. 408). 
—Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ Handbook of 
London,’ under the head of Southampton 
House, says it was on the south side of 
Holborn, a little above Holborn Bars. The 
building, which was at the back of 322, 
Holborn, was taken down in 1652. When he 
visited it on 17 May, 1847, he was shown the 
old remains, which were still called “The 
Chapel,” with rubble walls and a flat timbered 
roof. A reference to the works of Stow, 
Strype, and others will furnish further 
details. The old timber houses in the front 
of Staple’s Inn are still in existence. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


One has always been under the impression, 
since the arms of Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Linco!n, namely, Or, a lion rampant purple, 
are depicted on the left side of the picturesque 
old gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, that that inn 
occupies the site of Lincoln House and 
grounds. There is a trade token extant of 
the “Purple Lion” in Southampton Build- 
ings, a sign, however, which no longer exists, 
either there or, I believe, in any other part 
of London. J. H. MacMicHag.. 


TRENESSE-BAG ” S. vi. 408).—The near- 
est word in Derbyshire dialect is erning-bag, 
and articles of food overdone with “ rennet” 
taste of “the ernings.” TxHos. RaTcLirreE. 

Worksop. 

“Virning 


” 


is still a common name for 


essence of rennet in this district. Hog’s lard 


is frequently termed sow’s same (ante, p. 367, 
*Mort’). W. E. Witsoy. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WaNTED (9* §. | 
vi. 330).— 

Plus apud me ratio, &e. 


The true text is ‘‘ Plus apud me tamen vera ratio 
valebit quam vulgi opinio” (Cicero, ‘ Paradoxa,’i. 2). 
RoBerktT PIERPOINT. | 
Three dictionaries of quotations — Macdonnel 
(1858), Riley in Bohn’s series (1856), and one pub- 
lished by Shaw (1861)—give the words thus, ** Plus 
apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio, 
and assign them to Cicero, without more vm 
reference. C. Lawrence Forp, B./ 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
French Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth 

Century. By Lady Dilke. (Bell & Sons.) 

Lapy DILke has constituted herself the champion 
and interpreter of that eighteenth century which, 
after a long period of neglect and disparagement, 
has risen once more to the front of public favour. 
Her present volume is a companion to ‘ The French 
Painters of the Eighteenth Century,’ to which we 
drew attention a little over a year ago (see 9 S. iv. 
358). If the task now discharged is more arduous 
than that previously undertaken, it is not because 
of any lack of material, but because public opinion 
on the subject with which she now deals 1s less 
well informed and, it may even be said, less recep- 
tive. With the products of the pencils of Watteau, 
Lancret, Boucher, Greuze, Chardin, and the rest 
we have all at least a bowing acquaintance. Few 
of us, except specialists, can claim an equal fami- 
liarity with the works of the sculptors of the same 
period, and still fewer have had time to obtain an 
elementary knowledge of those of the architects. 
Ignorance concerning these things is not confined 
to England. Until this closing year of the follow- 
ing century brought to light many obscure master- 
pieces Frenchmen were not much better informed 
than ourselves. It is pleasant to make, through 
the introduction of Lady Dilke, the acquaintance 
of artists of high merit who, up to now, have been 
little more than names. 

Not until 1793 did architects exhibit at the Salon. 
In how little estimation they were held is shown 
by the small space—rarely extending beyond a few 
lines— assigned them in the great biographical 
cyclopedias. So early as 1671 an Academy of 
Architecture had been established by Colbert. 
The duties of its members appear during early years 
to have been onerous rather than profitable. In 
1694 they were deprived of all emolument, and it 
was not without difficulty that they obtained per- 
mission to meet and transact business at their own 
expense. The small pensions that were allotted 
were not always aid. Permission to be absent 
from the séances had, however, to be obtained, 
and we find from the records of Marigny—a younger 
brother of the Pompadour and Directeur-Général 
et Ordonnateur des Batiments Royaux—that a man 
80 eminent even as Le Roy had to obtain leave for 
an absence of three months. 

A principal task of the architects of the eighteenth 
century was to fit to residential requirements, till 
then neglected, the huge hotels of a previous 


period, such as those of De Rohan and Soubise. 
Structural features were moditied by the designing 
of smaller rooms, with a great gain to ease, com- 
fort, and elegance. Among those by whom these 
alterations were carried out were De Cotte (to 
whom is owing the famous Portail de Saint Roch), 
De la Maire, Boffrand, Emanuel Heré, and many 
others. The great ‘“ Places,” which are a con- 
spicuous feature in French architecture, belong to 
the period dealt with. Among them Lady Dilke 
muuts highest the famous Place Royale (now Place 
> la Bourse) of Bordeaux, which is, indeed, suffi- 
ciently noble. The fine “Place” of Nancy is 
one of those designs of which are reproduced. 
Of the latter work it is said that “the startling 
novelty of the whole effect blinds us for a 
while to the fact that the work itself is not 
of a very high order, and we forget, in our 
admiration for the unusual marvels of the decora- 
tion, to demand that scrupulous perfection of finish 
which alone can give lasting charm such as dis- 
tinguishes the ‘Garde Meuble’ and the companion 
building created by the admirable genius of Gabriel 
on the * Place de la Concorde.’” Among the edifices 
due to Jacques Ange Gabriel the Ecole Militaire 
carries off perhaps the highest praise. As seen 
from the Champ Xe Mars “in isolated dignity, it is 
impossible to imagine a more gracious and courtly 
building.” The Petit Trianon, another of his 
triumphs, is said to be “of surprising elegance.” 
Designed to provide the king with an escape from the 
discomforts and inconveniences attending state life 
at Versailles, the Petit Trianon had neither nobility 
nor grandeur, but had in their stead “the golden 
dream of middle-class comfort.” An important 
chapter follows on the pseudo-classic revival to 
which are owing, among other buildings, the 
Church of Ste. Genevieve (the Pantheon), that of 
St. Philippe de Roule, the Ecole de Médecine, and 
the superb Theatre of Bordeaux. 

Part IL, dealing with French sculptors, opens 


| with a chapter on the school of Coyzevox, compris- 


ing the three Coustou, the master being a Spaniard 
by descent, and two out of the three Goonies 
among the most celebrated of French sculptors. 
A fine and vigorous bust of Nicolas Coustou, by 
Guillaume Coustou le jeune, from the Louvre, is 
the first illustration to this part of the work. Lady 
Dilke has some pregnant remarks on the character- 
istic differences between the famous ‘ Horses of 
Marly ’ of Guillaume Coustou and the ‘ Renommées’ 
of Coyzevox. With these works are associated ‘ Les 
Chevaux du Soléil’ of Robert le Lorrain, in high 
relief, in the old Hétel de Rohan, of which a fine 
reproduction appears, as does one of Coustou’s 
‘Venus,’ now at Potsdam. Though overcrowded 
with figures, the monument to the Dauphin by 
Coustou le fils in the Cathedral of Sens is very 
dramatic and noble, the figure of Time and that 
of Hymen being alike remarkable. A chapter is 
devoted to Edme Bouchardon, and a second to 
Jean Baptiste Pigalle, whose ‘Tomb of Marshal 
Saxe’ is among the illustrations. The picturesque 
portrait-busts of Lemoyne are Med om as the 
greatest works of the master, as are those also of 
Jean Jacques Caffieri. A concluding chapter is 
given on Jacques Guay and the medalists. The 
same qualities of insight, erudition, and thorough- 
ness which distinguished the previous work are no 
less evident in the later. esides possessing a 
knowledge of French art accorded to few, Lady 
Dilke has special opportunities of access to the 
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great collections, public and private, and to docu- 
ments bearing on the subject. She has written, 
accordingly, a work both instructive and autho- 
ritative, and one which will enlarge the bounds of 
our knowledge. She has been well supported by 
her publishers, and the reproductions in_photo- 
gravure are of remarkable excellence. Her two 
works on last-century French art constitute a 
pleasant portal into a land of delight. We hear 
a whisper to the effect that two further volumes 
dealing with decorative art and furniture, will 
appear in the same series. 


Extracts from Registers and Records relating to the 
Collation, Institution, Induction, and Composition 
of the Rectors of High Halden, in the County of 
Kent, in the Diocese of Canterbury, 1322-1899. 

Tuts interesting pamphlet of sixty-two pages has 
been privately printed for Mr. W alend B. Grimaldi 
at the Salvation Army Press. 
of useful information as to the parish to which it 
relates. Some of it, we believe, has not appeared 
in print before; but Mr. Grimaldi might have made 
it more useful if he had added biographical notes 
relating to the several rectors. As to those who 
lived in early times it is probable that nothing can 
be ceneuanel but research would have revealed 
something, we imagine, relative to those who held 
the living in more recent days. A certain Martin 
Roberth was instituted to the living in 1509, and 
the editor, having found a Thomas Robertis de- 
scribed as rector of Halden in the ‘ Valor Eccle- 
siasticus,’ suggests that his name may have been 
Thomas Martin Roberth. We are not in a position 
to confute this, but it is extremely improbable. 
Double Christian names, though not quite unknown, 
were extremely uncommon in those days. It is 
more probable that the entries relate to two 
different men, or that the scribe, in one case or the 
other, made a blunder. Sometimes the Latin 
documents are not printed with the amount of 
accuracy which modern scholarship demands. 


The Flora of Bournemouth, by E. F. Linton, M.A. 
(Bournemouth, Commin), is an admirable account 
of the flowering plants and ferns which can be seen 
and plucked (not to extermination, we hope, when 
they are rare) within a twelve-mile radius of 
Bournemouth. A careful piece of work like this, 
recording the results of many specialists, is worthy 
of high commendation ; we only wish that more of 
the many lovers of flowers would gather their 
results together for other districts. All that we 
have to say in the way of criticism is that some of 
the terminology is odd. We thought that every- 
body had settled to call the white water -liiy 
Nymphea alba, and we see no valid reason why its 
title should be changed to Castalia speciosa. We 
cannot yield to the nomenclature of the ‘ London 
Catalogue’ (ninth ed.); we regard, and we think 
most botanists will endorse our opinion, the ‘ Flora’ 
of Bentham and Hooker, which is on our shelves, 
as the best guide. Another small point. Surely it 
is not necessary to write out the habitat in detail 
of such common plants as Caltha palustris and 
Nasturtium officinalis, There are many rare things 
recorded that we should like to see; but as in 
many cases they are undoubted “escapes,” we 
doubt if they will survive like their commoner and 
autochthonous neighbours. 


WE have received Mr. Charles W. Sutton’s paper 
on the Special Collections of Books in Lancashire and 


t contains a bovly | 


| Cheshire, which was read last year before the 
Library Association of Manchester. The subject 
is interesting, and the writer has gained an amount 
of knowledge regarding it which it is given to few 
to possess. Book collections, by some natural law 
| which we do not profess to have interpreted even 
| to ourselves, have a tendency to gather in the 
| neighbourhood of great centres of material industry. 
| It is well it should be so, for their influence, though 
| silent, must be great among those who surround 
them. Mr. Sutton’s list cannot be regarded as 
complete—very few things in this world are so— 
but we confess that we are unable to add toit. It 
is a striking catalogue, because it illustrates, in a 
way few other things can do, what Robert Burton 
would have called “unity in diversity.” Some 
men have devoted their time to collecting local 
books, others to first editions of the works of those 
who have made themselves memorable ; and there 
are others—and for them we must express entire 
sympathy, though they are often treated with 
something like contempt—who have striven to 
collect everything, good and bad, relating to a 
particular class of subjects. It requires more ex- 
perience than most persons have acquired to grasp 
the idea that a book or pamphlet which may be 
worthless from many points of view may yet be 
useful as illustrating the history of literature, 
language, or even social evolution. 


Ovr “grumble” last week about the size of ‘The 
Oxford Book of English Verse’ is entirely disarmed 
by a charming edition of the collection just sent to 
us by Mr. Frowde, in which the Oxford India paper 
allows “ infinite riches in a little room.” 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Readion. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

N. W. T. Sparrow-mumbling ”).—When neither 
the correct heading nor accurate references are 
given editorial difficulties are greatly augmented. 

CorricenpuM.—P. 474, col. 2, 1. 18 from bottom, 
for “‘ card” read cord. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Utfice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 


WHITAKER’S 


ALMANACK. 
THE BEST, 
THE MOST COMPLETE, ’ 
THE CHEAPEST, and 


THE MOST USEFUL ALMANACK ; 


IN EXISTENCE. 


1901. 


Sewed, 456 pages, ls, 


Half bound, with Supplement, 776 pages, 2s, 6d. Aes 
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A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


* 6 *‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ OF WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY BE 


JUSTLY PROUD. Review. 
** ABSOLU TELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Times. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
In 63 vols. 15s. each net in cloth; or in half-morocco, with marbled edges, 20s, net. 
** The best dictionary of home biography possessed by any nation.” — Pall Mail Gazette, 


ROBERT BROWNING’'S COMPLETE WORKS. Chea aper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., and FREDERIC G. KEN 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- a et, to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with te ak and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 
*.* Also the U NIFORM SDITION of Mrs. BROWNING’'S WORKS, 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


MISS THACKERAY’ S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


THE *“ HAWORTH” EDITION, 7 vols. large crown 8vo, "cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 

21. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from 

Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. 

Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied 

by Mrs HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s * Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 

*,* Also the LIBRARY KDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 5s. each. The POPULAR 

EDITION, 7 vols. small post 4vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. 

small feap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold- -lettered cloth 


case, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols., each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 


the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold- 


lettered cloth case, l4s. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 153 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Lather, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. aod Note-Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
*.* THE THIRTEBN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIBD IN S&T CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31. 18s. 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This Edition 


contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, and many additional Illustra- 


tions. 
The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
9l. ; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
* fhe Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3. 8. ; or half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 26 vols. bound in cloth, 47, 11s.; 


or bandsomely bound in half- morocco, 81. 8s. 
«* The 3 are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 


«” The Volumes are also supplied as follows 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold- lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


cloth case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s, 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications post free on applicaiton. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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